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TOWARD A FIELD THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 
Bess SONDEL 


It is now generally conceded that the study of communication 
belongs with the social sciences; that, while it is not an exact science, 
it is a behavioral study deriving from the biological sciences which 
in turn rest upon the physical sciences. The term “field theory” has 
made its progressive way from field theory of physics, as defined by 
Faraday, Maxwell, Lorentz, Einstein, and others to the biological 
sciences. In presenting his explication of the personality in a field, 
it is noteworthy that Gardner Murphy states categorically that he 
uses the term “field” in precisely the same way the physicists do.1 

The shift from atomistic physics to field physics completely re- 
verses the status of relatedness and isolation with respect to pri- 
macy. Whereas particle physics postulates discrete atoms and then 
deduces a field and its relatedness, field physics postulates related- 
ness as the ultimate, the irreducible reality from which all else is at 
lease in part deducible. Relatedness first, then everything else.* This 
theory has far-reaching implications for both the biological and the 
social sciences. As for communication, field theory is the transfusion 
which at once animates and stabilizes both theory and practice. Field 
theory clarifies the notion that communication is a social science 
which may properly be integrated with all other behavioral sciences 
and thus profit by their findings, as well as those of the more exact 
sciences. 

In discussing personality in a field, Murphy is concerned not 
with an isolated individual but with a situation-as-a-whole in which 
the organized self is in cross organization with the organized en- 
vironment. The situation-as-a-whole is considered as an electro- 
magnetic field without determinable boundary. There is, in other 
words, no strict line of demarcation to separate the individual and 


Na 


Bess Sondel — Professorial Lecturer in Communication, Consultant in Com- 
munication to the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago. 
1. Gardner Murphy, Personality, A Biosocial Approach. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947), Pp. 5. 
2. F. S. C. Northrop, “Casuality in Field Physics in Its Bearing upon Bio- 
logical Causation,” The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947), Pp. 228-29. 
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the relevant environment. The term “cross organization,” as used 
by Murphy, is probably the key to the field theory of communica- 
tion. Cross organization implies, first, an organized individual; sec- 
ond, an organized relevant environment; and, third, a continuously 
changing structured relatedness between the two. 

In the communication process, the communicator is the center of 
his world. He is the node in the field —an organized node. Just 
so, his listener is the center of Ais world, and he, too, is in cross or- 
ganization with the relevant environment. The communicator at- 
tempts, by means of words, to control the patterned change that 
takes place in his listener(s). By his own patterned thinking, his 
task is to control their patterned thinking. The situation as a whole 
is a process situation, and, since human beings are involved, the 
direction and the nature of the change which occurs cannot be pre- 
dicted in any appreciable degree. It is in such a process situation- 
as-a-whole that the communicator must exert his energies to control 
change in harmony with his purpose. This he does by the exercise 
of feedback. He uses the results of his own activity as new infor- 
mation by which to proceed further. Such cross organization effects 
the reconstruction both of the organized self and the organized social 
and physical environment. The communication process is one of 
transition from one structured situation-as-a-whole to another, in 
preferred design. 

Since the communicator moves from one structured situation-as-a- 
whole to another structured situation-as-a-whole, in anticipated de- 
sign, he must be skilled in the making and transmitting of verbal 
patterns. Purposive communication requires the ability not only to 
make verbal patterns, but to remake verbal patterns in the think- 
ing process of listeners. Such verbal patterns are, of course, sym- 
bolic of actual patterns in the existent or potential world. 

Unfortunately communicators give little conscious attention to 
the making of verbal patterns. Study of written works and recorded 
oral speeches, conferences, and public addresses gives evidence of 
the fact, however, that it seems quite natural to make verbal pat- 
terns. The important thing is to do so on the conscious level in order 
to evaluate the quality of our own thinking as well as that of others 
and to make the most efficient use of feedback. 


Among modern communication studies, Ogden and Richards 
took the first decisive step in the direction of verbal patterns whose 
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function it is to refer to sume thing in the world. In their famous 
“triangle” of meaning, these authors define “meaning” as a relational 
term — that is to say, as a complex term made up of three elements: 
the symbol, the reference (thought), and the referent (thing out 
there in the world which is referred to). The term “referent” was 
coined by them to designate the object in the physical environment 
to which the symbols refer, but always indirectly, through the refer- 
ence. Truth, according to these authors, is congruence between 
verbal patterns and actual patterns. A “language transaction” takes 
place when all participants experience matching references in ele- 
ments — part for part, order for order, connection for connection. 
While these authors are not consistently relativistic, they introduced 
“linked” contexts, and it is regrettable that practical applications 
of their insights have been so long ignored. 

Alfred Korzybski, using his map-territory analogy, also argued 
that a language system should be revised so that its structure har- 
monizes with the structure of the human nervous system. The 
neuro-linguistic system should also, he believed, be congruent in 
structure to that of the physical world. This was, in his opinion, the 
road to sanity.* 

Korzybski’s conception of the individual as an organism-as-a- 
whole-in-an-environment is very close to Murphy’s conception of 
cross organization between the organized self and the organized 
environment. While Korzybski does not use the terminology of field 
theory, his entire exposition rests upon “cyclic relatedness,” upon 
“multi-dimensional order,” and upon “structure.” These are his 
basic terms. He coined the term “semantic reaction” to designate 
the situation-as-a-whole (meanings included). 

Korzybski gives three reasons why words alone are insufficient 
for a profitable language transaction: 

(1) Every word is an abstraction that wraps up the similarities 
of the class described and leaves out all of the differences. 

(2) Definitions are circular. We use words in order to define 
other words, and come, ultimately, to the bottom of the barrel. 


3. C. K. Ogden and T. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1923, 1938), Pp. 11. 


4. Alfred Korzybiski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian 
Systems and General Semantics. (Lakeville, Connecticut: Institute of General 
Semantics, first edition, 1933.) 
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(3) Words must, of necessity, exclude the basic assumptions 
which underlie them. 

For these reasons — and more — Korzybski argues that the only 
link between our verbal world and the physical world is structure, 
and structure alone. Structure, he says, must be considered as a 
complex of relations. An accurate map is similar in structure to the 
territory is represents. This is the key to the formation of language 
patterns. Korzybski does not, to my knowledge, develop the meth- 
od, but he does prescribe the formula: “. . . two relations of similar 
structure have all their logical characteristics in common.” It would 
seem that any practical moves toward the communication of ideas 
and ideals as form must fulfill the requirements of accuracy laid 
down by him. 

Charles Morris gave us the semantic appartus by which to move 
from earlier sources to the practical application of theories.> He 
explicates four uses of language: the informative (which asks for 
understanding), the valuative (which asks for preferential status), 
the incitive (which asks for a specific action response), and the 
systemic (which systematizes the other three). Morris’ principal 
contribution is his conception of this fourth use of language: that 
use whose sole function is to organize the ideas and purposes of the 
communicator, and to organize the responses of the recipient. The 
systemic use of language is the language of pattern. 

A verbal pattern is a structured idea (or ideal). It is made up 
of parts (symbols) which come together in invariable order to make 
a whole. The principle of organization holds the parts together both 
cohesively and progressively.® 


If a book or an article were written (or a speech made) with 
the working-title, World Government is the Means of World Peace, 
we should find that the two essential parts of the idea are: (1) the 
means (world government), and (2) the end (world peace). The 
parts come together in invariable order; the parts cannot be juxta- 
posed. And the principle of organization which holds the parts to- 
gether is that of means to end. The use of the term “principle” in 








5. Charles Morris, Signs, Language and Behavoir. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
Inc., 1946), Pp. 93. 

6. Bess Sondel, Speak Up! A New Approach to Communication. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1952). 
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connection with organization is justified, I believe, since this rela- 
tionship is common to all statements of plans which look purposively 
to the future. Wherever there is an end-in-view, and whenever a 
plan has been set up to reach that end-in-view, the principle of or- 
ganization is means to end.7 Much can be said about the utility of 
this pattern in science and in everyday experience. 

A symbolic pattern which underlies our thinking, either explicitly 
or implicitly, is the cause to effect pattern. Such patterns range 
from a very high degree of probability to an imputed relationship. 
Knowledge of casual relationships (verifiable or imputed), is essen- 
tial to our planning, for such knowledge is the basis for prediction. 

The verbal time pattern, in which the parts are related chrono- 
logically, is simple to make and simple to transmit. The means to 
end pattern and the cause to effect pattern follow a time sequence. 
The means to end pattern looks to the future; the cause to effect pat- 
tern symbolizes what is or was. Another use of the time pattern may 
be noted in the giving of instructions. 


One of the most important patterns is the sectional pattern, so 
called because the parts are relatively independent of each other. In 
this type pattern we do not have the same high degree of cohesive- 
ness and progressiveness that is characteristic of chronological or 
spatial patterns. The sectional pattern is made up of parts whose 
unity is found within a broader frame of reference. If, for example, 
the verbal pattern is systematized under the working-title, The Eco- 
nomic and Political Causes of the American Revolution, the broader 
frame of reference into which the two essential parts fall is the social 
order at the time of the American Revolution. The two essential 
parts are restricted (delimited) by this broader frame of reference. 
The term “sectional” seems appropriate for this verbal pattern be- 
cause each separate part may be considered independently. 

The sectional pattern has many uses. Two or more relatively 
independent topics may be compared. Perhaps the most important 
sectional pattern is that which may be called “analogical.” The ana- 
logical sectional pattern finds similarities in different things, events, 
etc., and differences in similar things, events, etc. An important ana- 


7. John Dewey, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1938), Pp. 487-512. 
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logical pattern which now engages our attention is that which pre- 
sents the similarities between mechanical communication systems 
and the human communication process. The differences are, of 
course, in the degree of control and in the degree of complexity of 
the two areas. The similarities are the basis for information theory 
that has relevance to encoding, channel capacity, decoding, and such 
concepts. Norbert Wiener has made. what is probably the most 
exciting analogy in the history of man. He explicates the mechanical 
brain and then sets out to expound what can be learned about the 
human brain by reference to the mechanical brain. Here we have 
differences, but Wiener is interested in similarities. Some decades 
ago, Karl Capek, in his play R. U. R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots), 
the author showed the similarities between man and the machine 
in order to dramatize the difference. Today, physicists are pointing 
to similarities between physical nature and human nature. The 
effect of this tends toward a broader perspective in which all of 
nature appears to be ultimately one. 

The usefulness of the analogical sectional pattern could very 
easily be overlooked, as indeed it has beeen. Its importance, it 
seems to me, cannot be overestimated. Elwood Murray, professor 
and director of the school of speech at the University of Denver, is 
one of the first in the field of communication to emphasize the im- 
portance of analogue in the integration of human experience.1° 

These, then, are some of the verbal patterns to look for. Ac- 
tually, there are as many different kinds of verbal patterns as there 
are real patterns. 

The pattern is the means by which all participants to a com- 
munication process may come together — exactly. The pattern sub- 
sumes the particularities of time and place and context, all of which 
is unique. The generality of the pattern escaped the hazards of 


8. Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
munication. (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1949.) 

Heinz Von Foerster, editor, “Cybernetics, Transactions of the Eighth Confer- 
ence. (New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1952.) 

D. A. Bell, Information Theory and Its Enginecering Applications. (London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1953.) 

9. Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948) ; 
The Human Use of Human Beings. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950.) 

10. Elwood Murray, Raymond H. Barnard, J. V. Garland, Integrative Speech. 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1953.) 
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this uniqueness. If the meaning of every word lies in part in the 
psychological context of the user — and the recipient (although dif- 
ferent for him) — we must, somehow, avoid the “intrinsic nature of 
the elements.” And this can be accomplished only by the use of the 
verbal pattern. 

The pattern makes it possible for us to move forward construc- 
tively and reconstructively, to move from what is to what is desired, 
to move from existent patterns to new patterns in preferred design 
—and this by means of words. The pattern makes it possible for 
the communicator to exercise control in the direction of desired 
change. 

Field theory of communication represents the release of the 
highest potential of man, for there is no limit to creativity. We must 
exploit the usefulness of field theory of personality in both com- 
munication theory and practice. 





Listening is an art. It is an art that too few of us develop before old 
age, and then it is too late. Because many of us still apply to all ages the 
familiar “Children should be seen and not heard.” Every Joe and all of 
Joe’s co-workers have the right to work with a man who will be sympathetic 
to their problems. Not to develop a personal confessional, but to develop a 
spirit of interest and cooperation, realizing that the human is not a machine, 
and that when a man has a problem on his mind, he will not do a safe or a 
fully-capable job. 

—Lawrence L. German, Manager— 
Employee and Public Relations, 
General Electric Company 





People do not naturally and eagerly work shoulder to shoulder or as be- 
tween one group and another in happy ways. There are frictions and strains; 
there are misunderstandings; there is indifference to productive results; there 
is an actual sense of conflict among individuals and groups. There is cooper- 
ation of sorts, or no productive outcomes would result; but it is often what 
someone has aptly described as “antagonistic cooperation.” 

x —Ordway Tead, 
The Art of Administration 





Men are little moved by mere reasoning, however clear and convincing 
it may be. : 


—Orestes Brown, 
American Republic 











THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY ENGLISH PROGRAM 
Warren C. THOMPSON 


Ever since April of 1954, when President Eisenhower signed the 
bill authorizing the establishment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, there has been considerable interest throughout the nation in 
the activities connected with this project. Those of us who are now 
assigned to the Academy are finding it a stimulating experience to 
help establish a school in which so many people are taking such deep 
interest. 

The Air Force Academy is now located at a temporary campus on 
Lowry Air Force Base in Denver, Colorado. According to the pres- 
ent schedule, we will remain here until the summer of 1958, at which 
time we plan to move to our permanent campus, which is being built 
a few miles north of Colorado Springs. 

Before we consider in detail our program in English and speech, 
a few comments on our curriculum as a whole might be of general 
interest. The curriculum at the air force Academy, of course, leads 
to a commission as a second lieutenant in the Air Force. The course 
of study is divided into two major phases: the professional program 
and the academic program. The professional program may be 
summed up as that part of the curriculum dealing with military 
training, physical training, and flying training; as a result of this 
part of the program, the cadet will receive his wings as a navigator. 
Our catalogue summarizes the professional program in this way: 
“The purpose of the professional program is to develop, educate, and 
condition the cadet for his role as an officer of the United States Air 
Force. His entire cadet life experience — combined with specific 
education in the composition, administration, and operation of air 
forces; in the art of leadership; in navigation which qualifies him 
as a rated aerial navigator; and in pilot indoctrination — is directed 
as an integrated program toward that end. He is developed physical- 
ly to employ successfully the airmanship skills he acquires.” This 
program well qualifies our cadets for their navigator wings. 


Warren C. Thompson, Lt. Col. USAF.— Director of Sophomore English 
at the United States Air Force Academy. 
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In our academic program we are offering four years of under- 
graduate study leading to a baccalaureate degree. This program, 
amounting to 129 semester hours of study, can be divided into two 
primary areas of learning; scientific studies and social-humanistic 
studies. One of the most significant features of the curriculum is 
that we are allocating our time almost equally between these two 
primary areas of learning. Our scientific studies can be summarized 
by saying that our courses in this area are designed to provide the 
future Air Force officer with a fundamental knowledge of the aero- 
nautical sciences. All courses are functional in nature — that is, re- 
lated to aircraft equipment and aviation problems rather than to 
purely theoretical situations. Specicfically; in the scientific program 
a cadet studies mathematics, chemistry, physics, graphics, mechanics, 
electrical engineering, thermodynamics, and aerodynamics. In our 
social-humanistic studies we are striving to provide the potential 
Air Force officer with a knowledge of the world about him, an un- 
derstanding of the people in that world, and a skill in dealing with 
those people. Toward this end, a cadet studies English, foreign 
languages, history, law, economics, government, international rela- 
tions, geography, psychology, and logic. 

Throughout our curriculum as a whole we are making a deter- 
mined effort toward integration. One of the most difficult problems 
facing any educational institution is that of integrating courses in 
such a manner as to impress upon the student that he is studying 
a generous slice of the total experience of mankind, and that human 
experience is indeed a totality rather than a group of unrelated ex- 
periences. We are not so vain as to believe that we can succeed 
completely in integrating our courses; however, throughout all of 
our planning we are gaining constant attention to relating course 
material to the cadet’s past experience, current academic work, and 
future activity. Our whole effort towards integration, we believe, 
will help us approach our goal of giving our cadets an academic 
curriculum which will be taught with sufficient breadth to become 
a balanced liberal education. We are sold on the value of liberal 
education. This does not mean, however, that we hold the liberal 
arts to be a panacea which will cure any potential Air Force ills. 
On the contrary, we will never allow ourselves to forget that we 
live in a technological age, an age which necessarily requires spe- 
cialists in technical fields. Through the efforts of such specialists, 
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we have broken the sonic barrier, and we have moved into the ther- 
monuclear age. We believe that our Air Force has the technological 
“know how” to fight a war today, and we never want to lose that 
“know how.” At the same time, however, we believe that we can 
give our Air Force of the future something more than technical 
competence. We believe that our Air Force Academy curriculum 
can provide an intelligent balance between the sciences and the hu- 
manities. In a word, we have dedicated ourselves to turning out 
officers with a balanced education designed to develop broadminded 
and fully-informed leaders able to make the best possible decisions 
in the defense of this nation. 

So much for a general background on the type of curriculum 
which we have planned for our cadets. Now let us turn to a con- 
sideration of our specific curriculum in English. In accordance with 
our aforementioned efforts toward subject matter integration, we do 
not have separate departments of English and speech; instead, all 
of our work in composition, speech, and literature is integrated with- 
in a single Department of English. As one part of the Academy’s 
instructional program, the Department of English has, of course, the 
general mission of helping to prepare cadets for a lifetime of distin- 
guished service in the United States Air Force. More specifically, 
the Department of English has adopted the twofold mission of teach- 
ing cadets: (1) to write, read, speak, and listen effectively, and (2) 
to understand and enjoy literature as it contributes to developing 
the mature character required of an Air Force commander. 

In accomplishing these general and specific missions, we offer 
our cadets a three-year program in English. Each cadet is enrolled 
in English courses during his freshman, sophomore, and junior years. 
During these three years each cadet receives approximately 273 55- 
minute periods of instruction, there are 105 periods in the freshman 
year and 84 periods in each of the sophomore and junior years. 

As suggested in the twofold specific mission indicated above, two 
major threads run throughout all of the three years of English. One 
thread might be called “communication skills” — reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening; this thread is the primary emphasis in the 
freshman year, but is also carried throughout the last two years. 
The other thread is literature study; this thread has only a sec- 
ondary emphasis in the freshman year, but becomes the primary 
emphasis throughout the last two years. 
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One of the outstanding characteristics of our instructional pro- 
gram in English is the individualized nature of the work. There are 
only about twelve students per class. Moreover, the students are 
grouped homogeneously in each class, according to their performance 
record in English. (This practice of sectioning students by merit 
has been used successfully at the United States Military Academy 
for many years. See Robert P. Ashley, “An Experiment in Fresh- 
man English at West Point,” College English, October, 1955, 37-39.) 
Work within each class is adapted as much as possible to the ability 
level of the class. The small size of the classes and the homogene- 
ous grouping within each class make it possible for instructors to 
give their students a considerable amount of individualized attention. 

So much for a general picture of the program in English at the 
Air Force Academy. Now let us look more specifically first at Fresh- 
man English and then at Sophomore and Junior English. Freshman 
and Sophomore English will be treated in considerably more detail 
because these courses are now being taught to the cadets who consti- 
tute our first two classes. The course in Junior English will be treat- 
ed in a general way because many aspects of this course are still in 
the planning stage. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


During his first year in English the cadet receives 105 hours of 
instruction divided into three major blocks of work: Grammar and 
Composition, Speech and Group Conference, and Literature. 

The textbooks used in the block on Grammar and Composition 
are as follows: Perrin and Smith’s Handbook of Current English 
(New York: Scott, Foresman, 1955), Hayford and Vincent’s Reader 
and Writer (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1954), Pugh’s Guide to Re- 
search Writing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955), and The Amer- 
ican College Dictionary (New York: Harper’s, 1953). During this 
block of work majoF emphasis is placed on developing clarity and 
correctness in writing. Each cadet writes a total of twenty-one 
short themes of from 300-500 words each and three research papers 
of approximately 1000 words each. As a background for his work 
in writing, the cadet reads a number of expository essays. These 
readings serve as organizational models and also provide topics for 
his themes; in addition, they develop his vocabulary and afford him 
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an opportunity to learn to read with effective comprehension at 
speeds appropriate to his material and his purpose. 

Specific motivation toward good cadet writing is provided by a 
special English Department publication called Chandelles. Published 
three times each year, Chandelles is a collection of outstanding cadet 
themes collected throughout the year. A Chandelle is a basic flying 
maneuver —a climbing turn — which -will be taught to our cadets 
in their pilot training after they graduate from the Air Force Acad- 
emy. The word as used here implied a series of basic maneuvers in 
one’s training toward good writing. 

The textbooks used in the block on Speech and Group Confer- 
ence are as follows: Guide for Air Force Speaking (Air University, 
1955), Conference Leadership (Dept. of the Air Force, 1951), and 
Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1949). After an introduction to semantics at the be- 
ginning of this block of work, each cadet gains experience in public 
speaking by giving three 5-minute speeches and two 10-minute 
speeches. With respect to group discussion, the cadet is trained to 
become effective both as a leader and participant in group confer- 
ence situations: each cadet plans and leads one 30-minute conference 
and participates in six 30-minute conferences. The subject matter 
of these conferences comes from essays in the aforementioned Hay- 
ford and Vincent textbook, as well as from Brooks, Purser, and 
Warren’s An Approach to Literature; examples of the essays used 
for discussion are T. S. Eliot’s “Literature and the Modern World” 
and Mathew Arnold’s “Culture and Anarchy.” Throughout all of 
the work in speech and group conference, listener report forms and 
evaluation forms are used to train each cadet to become a more 
effective listener. 

The textbooks used in Literature, the final block of work in the 
Freshman year, are as follows: Brooks, Purser and Warren’s An 
Approach to Literature (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1952), Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage (New York: 
The Modern Literary, 1951), and Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I 
(Edited by George Lyman Kittredge. New York: Ginn, 1940). 
During this block of instruction, we read, analyze, and discuss a 
short novel, two dramas, several short stories and several poems. The 
novel which we study in Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, a work 
which has an inherent appeal to young men entering the military 
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profession. It provides our cadets with an excellent combination of 
literary style and psychological insight into problems which must 
inevitably confront any man embarking upon a military career. In 
drama, our cadets are introduced to two plays, one Shakespearean 
play and one contemporary play. In Shakespeare we do Henry IV, 
Part I, and in contemporary drama we do Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral. Incidentally, we plan to show Laurence Oliver’s film 
version of Henry V immediately after we finish our work with 
Henry IV. With respect to the short story, we read selections from 
such representative authors as Hemingway, Welty, Joyce, Bunin, 
Porter and Mann. In poetry we study selections from such varied 
authors as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Hardy, 
de la Mare, and Frost. 

It must be emphasized that our work in literature in this first 
year is primarily of an introductory nature, designed to prepare our 
cadets for their more intensive work with literature in the final two 
years. 


SoPpHOMORE ENGLISH 


During his course in Sophomore English, each cadet receives 
approximately 84 hours of instruction. This year is devoted pri- 
marily to reading and analyzing masterworks of Western Literature 
from Homer up to approximztely 1700. A major objective is to aid 
the cadet in developing the imagination and critical judgment re- 
quired to enjoy literature and to deepen his knowledge of mankind. 
Another objective is to encourage the cadet to learn from and enjoy 
literature throughout his entire life. 

We are not using an anthology in this course; instead, we are 
using moderately priced editions of selected masterworks. It is our 
desire to do a few major authors with reasonable thoroughness rather 
than to do a large number of authors in a superficial manner. To 
be more specific with respect to the exact works we study, we begin 
by doing Homer’s entire Odyssey. Then, in Greek drama we do the 
Agamemmnon and Eumenides by Aeschylus; Electra, King Oedipus, 
and Antigone by Sophocles; and Media by Euripides. We plan to 
supplement the study of Greek drama with a reading of Aristotle’s 


Poetics. In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales we do the “Prologue,” 
“Pardoner’s Tale,” “Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” and “Franklin’s 
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Tale.” Of Shakespeare we do Richard II, Hamlet, King Lear, An- 
tony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. In Milton we do Books I and 
II of Paradise Lost, Samson Agonistes, Lycidas, and several of the 
minor poems. In Moliere we do School for Wives and The Misan- 
thrope. Finally, with respect to renaissance poetry we place major 
emphasis on the poetry of John Donne, but we also study Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, as well as some of the lyrics of such poets as Sidney, 
Marlowe, Drayton, Jonson, Herrick, Herbert, and Marvell. 

Writing and speaking activities are closely related to the reading 
assignments in literature throughout the year. Specifically, cadets 
write approximately nine essays (approximately 700 words each) on 
various aspects of the literature studied. In addition, speaking ac- 
tivities are closely integrated with the literature sudy; each cadet 
gives six 10-minute speeches during the year; three of these speeches 
are interpretative readings and three are critical analyses of the lit- 
erature studied. Through the uses of “Listener Rport Forms,” we 
carry on the Freshman year work designed to make our cadets aware 
of the importance of intelligent listening. 


Junior ENGLISH 


Since all of our cadets are now freshmen or sophomores, we are 
not presently teaching a course in Junior English. This course is 
now in the planning stages, and we will not teach it until the aca- 
demic year 1957-58. 

As we envison it now, the course in Junior English will be a 
continuation of Sophomore English, reading and analyzing some of 
the masterworks of Western literature from 1700 to the present day. 
The course will have the same general objectives as described above 
for the sophomore course. Among the major writers studied will 
probably be such authors as Voltaire, Pope, Keats, Stendhal, Goethe, 
Browning, Whitman, Dostoevski, Melville, Ibsen, Shaw, Hemingway, 
and Eliot. Writing and speaking activities will be related to the 
reading assignments in literature. 


CONCLUSION 


The three-year program in English as presented here is certainly 
ambitious. Although we do have three years in which to teach 
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this program, we feel that many more hours could be devoted to 
English and speech within each year. For example, we are finding 
it difficult to include all of the works of literature and all of the 
writing and speaking assignments which we would like to include. 
Nevertheless, we do feel that as a result of this three-year program, 
we will accomplish reasonably well our mission of teaching cadets: 
(1) to write, read, speak, and listen effectively; and (2) to under- 
stand and enjoy literature as it contributes to developing the ma- 
ture character required of an Air Force command. We believe that 
we are contributing in some measure to the establishment of a cur- 
riculum which will help make the United States Air Force Academy 
a respected member of the family of American colleges and uni- 
versities. 





There are naive people all over the world— some of them scientists— 
who believe that all problems, sooner or later, will be solved by Science. The 
word Science itself has become a vague, reassuring noise, with a very ill-defined 
meaning and a powerful emotional charge; it is now applied to all sorts of 
unsuitable subjects and used as a cover for careless and incomplete thinking 
in dozens of fields. But even taking Science as the most sensible of its 
definitions, we must acknowledge that it is as imperfect as all other activities 
of the human mind. 

—Gilbert Highet, 
Man’s Unconquerable Mind 





To the eternal workingman management is substantially the same whether 
it is made up of profit-seekers, idealists, technicians, or bureaucrats. The 
allegiance of the manager is to the task and the results. However noble his 
motives he cannot help viewing the workers as a means to an end. He will 
always try to get the utmost out of them; and it matters not whether he 
does it for the sake of profit, for a holy cause, or for the sheer principle of 
efficiency. 

—Eric Hoffer, 
The Workingman Looks at the Boss 





In the realm of the mind man has always suffered from a positive dearth 
of facts in the face of an overwhelming desire to know. In consequence there 
has been a peculiar readiness to accept theoretical explanations. And theories 
about mental processes and the sources of human behavior once formed are 
not readily abandoned. 


—Raynard West, 
Conscience and Society 














THE EMPLOYER AS A COMMUNICATOR 
LIONEL CROCKER 


America is great because her leadership is constantly being re- 
plenished from the rank and file of common citizens. We have in 
this country no hereditary ruling class. In our different communi- 
ties there are many different sets of values which furnish a back- 
ground of great ideas. Out of this background of education, talent 
can express itself. This talent must be exploited, made articulate. 
Who knows where the next great idea is coming from? This paper 
presents to employers and business men a list of minimum essentials 
for effective communication between employers and employees. At- 
tention is directed to three main classes of items: barriers to effective 
communication; aids to effective communication; and possible out- 
comes of communication. 


BARRIERS 


A. Faulty Attitudes. 

1. Superiority and Inferiority. 
We do not like to be made to feel inferior: socially, men- 
tally, or educationally. All of us want status. In the 
realm of ideas no one is superior or inferior. Ideas must 
be weighed for merit regardless of their source. We resent 
being made a party to a decision in which we have not 
participated in the making. 

2. Dictatorial — Authoritative. 
Ideas do not flow in an atmosphere of laying-down-the- 
law, of take-it-or-leave it, of I-know-more-about-this-than- 
you-do. Dictatorial employers create “yes” men. 

3. Indifferent Attitude. 
Lack of enthusiasm, preoccupation, boredom indicates to 
an employee that the communication is not important. 


Lionel Crocker — Professor and Chairman, Department of Speech, Denison 
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Employer As a Communicator 


4. Uncooperative Attitude. 


If an employer is unwilling to see an employee’s point of 
view and to make an adjustment, there can be no com- 
munication; and, of course, this holds true of the em- 
ployee who is refractory. 


B. Clash of Personalities. 


Unreasoning hostility between individuals can thwart com- 
munication. Envy, jealousy, distrust, ambition may stand 
in the way. Yet if all parties work for the same end, 
many of these destructive attitudes will disappear. Focus 
on the ideas to be discussed. 


C. Faults in the Agenda. 


Another common block to communication is vagueness in 
defining the problem to be discussed: the point at issue. 
A problem well stated is well on the way toward solution. 
Both parties must understand what they are talking about. 
Never underestimate the intelligence of an employee, but 
do not over-estimate his information. 


D. The Use of Words. 


We can be sure that if anyone cam misunderstand, some- 
one will misunderstand. Every employer must be a stu- 
dent of words. An employer needs to pay special attention 
to the following seven types of words if he hopes to be 
properly understood by his employees. 

. Equivocal words. 

These are words which can be interpreted in more than 
one sense. Radical is an example. 

Relative words. 

Such words as tall, short, hot, cold, slow can be interpret- 
ed in the way the listener prefers. An effective communi- 
cator will be careful to specify exact degrees of tallness, - 
shortness, hotness, coldness, or slowness. 

Classifiérs. 

Words which denote classes, such as, agitators, parlor 
pinks, and hard workers should be avoided. 


. Abstract words. 








Words like poverty, liberty, justice, truih, democracy, 
communism get us into trouble. Each listener interprets 
such words by his own definition. 
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5. Emotive words. 


Words which express feeling as well as meaning — stuck 
up, self-opinionated, well-thought of—should be used with 
caution. 

Projective adjectives. 

Words which reveal a speaker’s approval or disapproval 
— it’s a lousy idea; he is-narrow minded; he’s a swell 
guy — have a way of distorting the truth. 

Incomplete terms. 

Words that must be modified to have meaning include such 
words as beneficial and effective. Beneficial to whom? 


E. The Timing of Communication. 


Each employer must determine the best time to call his 
employees together. Sometimes a casual meeting is best. 
If an employer holds meetings on the employee’s time, if 
meetings are held that interfere with previous plans, com- 
munication is upset. 


As To EFFrEecTIvVE COMMUNICATION 


A. Attitudes that are conducive to effective communication. 
Be 





A friendly attitude. 
Employees will forgive much maladministration if they 
feel you care what happens to them. Call your people 
by their first names. 

An interested attitude. 

Know your people. Know their daily problems. Know 
their families. 

A helpful attitude. 

Try to help the individual to reach his capacity. Try to 
get him to be creative. Make criticism constructive. 
The questioning attitude. 

This is different from the telling attitude. Be willing to 
learn. Ask questions. Listen! 

The open-door attitude. 

Be approachable. Eucourage communication. Make it easy 
for people to talk to you. 

The seeking attitude. 

If your people are reluctant to come to you, go to them. 
Go more than half way. Do not stand on false dignity. 
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7. Believe in communication. 


Do not just pay lip service to communication. Do not let 
your communication program slow down. Try all means 
at your disposal. 

The realistic attitude. 

Be ready to admit that all is not as it should be. The 
organization is not perfect. People do make mistakes. 


B. Presentation of ideas. 


Present ideas directly. 
Express your own ideas after restating the ideas of your 
employee and pointing out why and how you differ. Show 
your employee that he is doubtless aware of much of the 
truth of your own position. Point out that your ideas are 
those of the majority, not harbored alone. Show that your 
ideas are those of considered policy of the institution. 
Show that the best interests of all concerned are in the 
line of conduct you propose. 

Present ideas indirectly. 

Make your employee your equal in the field of ideas. 
Make him feel that he is a person of value. Make him 
feel that he has contributed much to the organization. 
Make him a partner in the evolution of an idea. Win his 
approval for the working out of what you have in mind. 
Never question his loyalty or integrity. Remind him of 
various points on which you agree. Use his own words 
and ideas to support the conclusion you reach. Let him 
draw his own conclusion from the facts presented. Ask 
questions instead of stating your position positively and 
dogmatically. Get the desired response by suggestion. 
Oppose ideas inoffensively. 

Admit the truth of much that has been said. Praise before 
rejecting. Put off a decision. Deliberate. Take into ac- 
count opposing ideas. Agree that the position of the em- 
ployee is strong and that others take the same stand. 
While agreeing that some share his opinion, point out that 
others oppose it. Go over your points and ask if this is 
what he meant. Leave no room for misunderstanding. Do 
not make an issue. Do’not make threats. Discuss with- 
out arguing. Do not accuse. Admit as much as you can 
of what is said on the other side. 
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PossIBLE OUTCOMES OF COMMUNICATION 


Following are nine possible outcomes of employer-employee com- 
munication. Your own efforts will largely determine which of these 
you will accomplish. 

There can be a solution to the problem. 
There can be a satisfactory adjustment. 
There can be a compromise. 

There can be a resolution. 

There can be a surrender. 

There can be a withdrawal. 

There can be a sell cut. 

There can be a stalemate. 

Remember that real communication can only take place between 
people of good will. Words have a way of taking on the coloration 
of the person who speaks them. It is still true as Emerson pointed 
out that what you are speaks louder than what you say. There is 
no substitute for integrity. We must treat people as ends and not 
as means. Nobody wants to be had. 


ROmBon wp 





Whenever you have to write anything that must catch and hold the at- 
tention of others—a plan, a report, a proposal—remember one secret of the 
professional word-smith. 

The secret is an open one: as a final stage, after your work is complete 
to your first satisfaction, poke out the dead ashes of unneeded words, sentences 
and paragraphs, and let the air blow through. Your piece will burn brighter 
and hotter. Kipling, one of the most vivid writers who ever lived, put it 
just that way. After telling how he shortened repeatedly and ruthlessly by 
cutting out every word he could spare: “Finally,” he said, he “read it aloud, 
alone and at leisure”’—and shortened some more. This, said he, “taught me 
that a tale fr~m which pieces have been raked out is like a fire that has been 
poked.” Hot und bright because the air blew through. 

—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade, & Hill) 





Why Ideas are Killed: Man is so constituted as to see what is wrong 
with a new thing—not what is right. To verify this, you have but to submit 
a new idea to a committee. They will obliterate 90 per cent of rightness for 
the sake of 10 per cent wrongness. The poss bilities a new idea opens up are 
not visualized because not one man in 1,000 has imagination. 

—CHARLES KETTERING. 
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COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS IN A MEDICAL 
REHABILITATION TEAM 


HeErowtp LILLYWHITE 


Recently a six year old child with a complete unrepaired cleft 
palate came to the office of the writer with his mother for examina- 
tion. When the mother was asked why the palate had not been 
closed earlier, she answered, “We had his harelip closed when he was 
about six weeks old and when he left the hospital the doctor told us 
to bring him back in about eighteen months. He said that visit 
would be his /ast one. Do you think we are going to take him 
back there and let them kill him?” 

A doctor and a nurse were in a clinic examining room with a 
boy and his mother. After the doctor had examined the child, he 
turned to the mother and said, “With the right kind of treatment 
at home this boy will be all right.” The mother replied quickly, 
“He gets the right kind of treatment at home.” A lively argument 
develcped and the doctor walked out of the room in anger. Fortu- 
nately, the nurse recognized the misinterpretation and straightened 
the matter out. 

In another clinic a doctor, after examining a child, turned to an 
observer and said, “We’ll have to shorten this leg by surgery.” With 
that, he and the resident left the room. The mother hurriedly dressed 
the child and left the clinic. When she was contacted scme time 
later by the public health nurse, she said, “They’re not going to get 
this child back in that place and cut off his leg to shorten it.” 

Because of the problems caused by such poor communication in 
the diagnosis and treatment of the ill and crippled, many attempts 
have been made to provide better interpersonal relationships and 
communication between patients and specialists and among the spe- 
cialists themselves. One of the most widely accepted approaches to 
these problems is the “rehabilitation team.” This paper will discuss 
the writer’s observations during the development of one such team. 

At the Crippled Children’s Division of the University of Oregon 
Medical School there are three major programs. These deal with 
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congenital heart trouble, cerebral palsy, and cleft lip and palate. 
These programs are conducted by the staff of the Crippled Children’s 
Division and specialists from the Medical School, the Dental School, 
private practice and public agencies. There are well over 150 spe- 
cialists participating at present. Each program is coordinated by a 
different person: the heart program by a heart specialist, the cerebral 
palsy program by a pediatrician, and the cleft palate program by a 
speech pathologist (the writer). In spite of the large number of 
participating specialists it has been possible to develop well coordi- 
nated, well integrated, and efficient teams to handle the diagnostic 
and treatment problems in each of these three programs. However, 
the human relations and communication problems have sometimes 
been serious. 

The cleft palate team is made up of thirty-two specialists: six 
plastic surgeons, fourteen dental specialists, one psychologist, three 
medical social consultants, one nursing consultant, one pediatrician, 
three otolaryngologists, and four speech and hearing specialists. 
These persons participate in the direct service and in the monthly 
clinics. Many others give service but do not participate by coming 
together with the other specialists at the clinics and staffing sessions. 

A panel of specialists meets together once each month to examine 
and make recommendations for treatment of six to eight selected 
patients. This pane! includes the plastic surgeon who is assigned to 
do the surgery for the patients selected, an orthodontist, a prostho- 
dontist, a pedodontist, a pediatrician, an otolaryngologist, the speech 
pathologist who coordinates the program, a psychologist, two speech 
therapists, three medical social consultants, a consulting nurse, and 
a stenographer. The surgeons and the orthodontists are the only 
ones who do not attend every clinic. They are assigned in rotation, 
and attend clinics in turn. The other specialists attend every clinic, 
so that a nucleous is always present to insure unity and continuity. 
Evening study sessions and group meetings provide opportunity, 
however, for all the specialists to get acquainted. 

Almost all of the medical and dental specialists participating in 
this program are also in private practice, and much of the treatment 
recommended by the team is carried out in the private offices of 
these specialists. Between the monthly panel meetings, the work is 
coordinated by the speech pathologist and the medical social con- 
sultants at the Crippled Children’s Division. Patients and parents 
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are interviewed by a member of the speech staff and a social worker 
at least once every six months from the time the patient is born 
until care is no longer needed. 

Severe difficulties in coordination, effective relationships and 
communication are inherent in a program of this kind. Some of the 
major difficulties in getting the program under way were: 

(1) Obtaining the endorsement of the specialists to a team ap- 
proach was a trying problem. There was evident irritation at the 
interruption of established patterns; a feeling that since things were 
going along fairly well as they were, they should be left that way. 

(2) There was some intolerance of other specialists and their 
methods, and a tendency in some specialists to defend their own 
particular areas and methods by establishing superficial barriers be- 
tween themselves and the other specialists. The fear of threat to 
status is evident in this. 

(3) At clinic meetings there was a tendency to talk in highly 
technical language, apparently to impress other specialists. 

(4) Inarticulateness in social intercourse was apparent in some 
of the specialists, even when they were discussing common problems 
with each other. 

(5) A noticeable inability to talk with parents and make them- 
selves understood was observed. This was partly, it seemed, be- 
cause of an attitude that the parents had no need to know what was 
going on. Some of the specialists seemed to feel that parents should 
have no place on the rehabilitation team and that their function was 
to accept what they were told without explanation. 

(6) Inability to listen was noticeable among most of the special- 
ists. Apparently, because they were accustomed to making evalua- 
tions, arriving at decisions quickly, giving advice and directions, and 
ending matters there, they listened inaccurately and sometimes im- 
patiently to other specialists and to parents. 

(7) Specialists, accustomed to working on a strict time schedule, 
found it difficult to,sit down with the other specialists and take suf- 
ficient time to discuss problems fully and arrive at carefully con- 
sidered decisions. They were irritated by having so many people 
participate in what they had considered their own particular prov- 
ince. 

(8) Many of these highly specialized persons had a very poor 
concept of people as individuals and were insensitive to social situa- 
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tions and relationships. This may have been a result of the isolation 
of private practice. 

(9) There was little understanding of the nature, function, and 
potential dangers of language. Finding terminology that could be 
understood by those in other specialties or by laymen was difficult. 
There was considerable lack of awareness of the frequent misin- 
terpretations that occurred under these trying conditions and little 
appreciation of the constant possibility of misunderstanding. 

(10) At first professional class distinctions played a distinct 
part in preventing informality, friendliness, and free interchange of 
information. Each specialist seemed to consider his work so differ- 
ent from that of the other specialists that sometimes there was al- 
most complete lack of understanding. Medical and dental spe- 
cialists found it difficult to accept and understand the functions of 
social consultants, nurses, the psychologist, the speech pathologist, 
and the speech therapists. These professional class distinctions 
seemed to be based on the nature of the training, misinformation, 
lack of information, insecurities in the individuals, and professional 
phobias and rigidities. 

(11) The medical and dental specialists at first tended to de- 
preciate the value of the speech pathologist’s efforts to coordinate 
the program. This again seemed to be based on lack of information 
and on professional class distinction. 

Such were the problems. There were, however, some assets to 
build on. The most important of these were: 

(1) Each specialist had a sincere interest in the welfare of the 
children. They were all attempting to do their best. The difficulties 
were found in integrating what was done with the other specialists 
and with the parents and patients. 

(2) There was a willingness to accept help from any other spe- 
cialist when the competency of the other specialist was demonstrated. 

(3) A healthy respect and acceptance of other specialists devel- 
oped when it was seen that there was no threat from the other per- 
son. 

(4) An eager and inquiring attitude with respect to the search 
for improved methods in diagnosis and treatment was always pres- 
ent. 

(5) These highly trained, individualistic, specialized persons 
were, as it turned out, very fine people with a deep concern for 
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other people, and the ability to change directions when it was shown 
that a change would be advantageous to the patient. 

We were able to accomplish much more than we ever hoped 
would be possible in a surprisingly short time. It is interesting to 
note some of the factors and communication principles involved in 
developing this team into a smoothly working unit. Most important 
of these were: 

(1) The kind of coordination hoped for could not be achieved 
quickly. 

(2) Procedures and patterns of operation largely resulted from 
group decision rather than from forces above or outside. It was nec- 
essary not to begin with a rigid framework already established. 
There is still great need for flexibility to allow for changes that are 
necessary with this widely diversified group. 

(3) The program emphasized mutual respect for each individual 
involved. We began by recognizing the contributions of each in the 
past and by hoping that what we would do would increase this ef- 
fectiveness. 

(4) The central purpose of all of our efforts, better care for the 
patient, was kept uppermost in all that we did. 

(5) The coordinator of the program visited the hospitals and 
the dental offices to get acquainted, to watch the techniques and 
procedures, and otherwise establish mutual feelings of interest and 
respect. 

(6) Materials having to do with cleft palate rehabilitation were 
gathered by the coordinator and circulated to all the specialists. 
Study sessions were arranged and then organized group meetings 
were set up. 

(7) Careful handling of the staffing and clinic sessions was nec- 
essary. We had to feel our way slowly, and these sessions had to 
be planned and carried out with some precision and with an under- 
stood purpose. 

(8) It was necessary to make careful reports and good follow- 
up, and to see that all the specialists involved with any one patient 
knew what all of the others were doing. 

(9) As much as possible we used face-to-face situations, the tele- 
phone, and group work to keep in contact with each other and to 
keep each other informed. In doing this we played down, as much 
as we could, the written reports, memos, notes, formal requests and 
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written instructions. We found a greatly increased understanding 
among the specialists once they had talked with each other face to 
face. 

(10) Attention was paid to pleasantness and convenience in the 
examining rooms, the group meeting rooms, and to providing a 
friendly, informal, relaxed atmosphere. 

(11) There was a constant attempt to build up the parent’s role 
as a member of the team. At first the specialists were somewhat 
awkward when the parents were brought into the staffing sessions, 
and were invited to question members of the panel and listen to 
explanations by each of the specialists as to treatment that had been 
outlined. This awkwardness is gradually giving way to ease and 
freedom. The parents were timid and afraid at first, but an atmos- 
phere has developed that makes for mutual respect and these ses- 
sions seem to be producing good results. 

The changes, since the beginning of this program, have been 
gradual, but nevertheless consistent and mostly constructive. The 
most significant change involves the final result of all treatment for 
the child with cleft lip and palate. Instead of the surgeons thinking 
largely in terms of satisfactory surgical results, the orthodontists be- 
ing concerned with dental perfection, and etc., the entire group now 
will evaluate and plan treatment in terms of one ultimate recognized 
goal — to enable the child to communicate as adequately as is pos- 
sible. This goal recognizes a whole child with a problem rather than 
a number of diversified problems only incidentally a part of the same 
child. 

Another important change is a very noticeably increased respect 
and understanding of the different specialties. This results in better 
care for the patient and much better opportunity to coordinate all of 
the treatment services effectively. Some specialists have come to 
rely much more on other specialists and are making frequent re- 
quests for panel evaluation of difficult cases. They are more eager 
to come to the clinics, and for non-participants to join the program. 
This development is especially interesting since it was so difficult in 
the beginning to get their consent to come into the program. 

There are constant cross referrals and requests for help. This is 
noticeable especially in the increased requests from the surgeons and 
dental specialists to the social consultants and the speech specialists 
for assistance. There is noticeable improvement in the quality of 
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the group discussion and in clarity of the explanations that the spe- 
cialists give to each other and to the parents. Finally, there is an 
increased respect, on the part of the specialists, for the parents as 
part of the team, and a desire to learn more of their thinking and 
their needs and desires. 

Yet many problems remain to be solved for this program. There 
are still a few who would prefer to go their own way and, to a large 
extent, do so. There are still some misunderstandings, some sus- 
Picion between specialists, and some irritations at upsetting the old 
routines. But on the whole, negative attitudes are diminishing. Co- 
operation is increasing steadily and the task of coordinating the en- 
tire program is becoming increasingly more rewarding and more 
satisfying. 

Most important of all, the individuals involved are learning how 
to communicate with each other and with the patients and parents, 
and are learning the value of interdependence in a complicated, long- 
term treatment program such as the child with cleft palate requires. 
The final result undoubtedly is much better care for the patient. This 
better care is accomplished in a much more relaxed manner, with 
fewer anxieties and tensions on the part of parents and specialists, 
and probably a more healthy outlook for the child mentally and 
emotionally as well as physically. 





Here are some of the ideas of managers about what constitutes “good” 
human relations practice: 
1) Managing like a human being, a man with a heart. 
2) Following Christian principles, especially the Golden Rule. 
3) Having respect for the dignity of man. 
4) Applying in industry the principles of political democracy. 
5) Using diplomacy instead of authority to get people to do what you 
want them to do. 
6) Using the psychological approach. 
7) Decentralization of authority and responsibility. 
8) Two-way comniunication. 
9) Setting up good working conditions and security—and happiness— 
producing facilities and benefits both in and outside of the plant. 
10) Developing mutual confidence, trust, and loyalty. 
—E. Wicut Baxxe, “The Practice and 
Science of Human Relations,” Personnel 
Panorama, May, 1956. 














LISTENING — A FUNCTIONAL PART OF COMPOSITION 
Wiuiam D. BAKER 


When I began to doubt the value of the traditional lecture-meth- 
od of teaching listening to classes in Communication Skills, I tried 
putting the focus where I think it-rightfully belongs: on listening 
as a functional part of oral and written composition. I made con- 
scious awareness of the world of words an important goal of the 
course. In what follows I shall try to expain what I mean by “con- 
scious awareness.” 

The technique I shall discuss, planned jointly with my colleague, 
T. B. Strandness, is based on the principle that continued repetition 
of acceptable forms and styles of the English language will result in 
eventual rejection of both the sound and sight of incorrect forms. It 
is not enough, in my opinion, to explain the value of a wholesome 
oral climate. A teacher’s job, as Strandness and I see it, is to help 
the student create, if necessary, that climate. If that is too much 
to hope for, the teacher should at least help his students become 
aware, on a conscious level, of what good English sounds like. 

Among the activities suggested to students for becoming aware 
of acceptable forms and styles of English are the following: 

1) Reading aloud 
2) Criticizing speeches 
3) Learning certain elementary matters of style 
4) Keeping a language notebook in which entries could be 
made daily 
Our directions to students in these four areas, are summarized below. 

Reading aloud. Doubtless because of the place which radio, tele- 
vision, and the movies now occupy in our lives, the practice of read- 
ing aloud has almost disappeared. Being bombarded with the sound 
of words coming at us from all sides, our role is the receptive one of 
listening to words rather than the projective one of reading-while- 
speaking-while listening to them. Our ear as well as our eye should 
become sensitive to the construction of the English language in writ- 
ing. Reading aloud as a means of increasing our mastery of English 
is merely putting into practice what the Berlitz school, army lan- 


William D. Baker — Director of General Education, New York State Uni- 
versity, College for Teachers at Buffalo. 
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guage centers, and foreign language institutes have been advocating 
for some time, that is, education of the ear. Suggested activities: 
(1) Read aloud in those areas where you have a particular interest. 
(2) Read aloud to a friend, a roommate, a relative. (Begin a good 
book with another person and read aloud to each other for a little 
while each day.) (3) Make a tape recording of your reading. (Listen 
to yourself speaking the English of Winston Churchill, Henry Tho- 
reau, or Jonathan Swift.) 

Criticizing speeches. After you have heard a radio or television 
play, comment cn the good and bad aspects of the various speakers. 
Criticize both delivery and content. Do the same for class speeches 
you hear. Look around the class as someone else is speaking and 
take notes on observations of the audience. Enter notes and criticisms 
in your notebook. 

Learning matters of style. Informal written English is based 
upon speech rather than upon traditional written literature; it is a 
refinement of talk. Good written English will capture some of the 
flavor, the pace, the rhythm, the complexion, the tone, the color of 
good talk. In order to write well it is necessary to distinguish these 
characteristics of speech. It is necessary, also, to consider the audi- 
ence — its purpose in listening or reading, its interest, and its ma- 
turity — to produce a speech or theme that will be successful. The 
more expressive speech is, the better it communicates to the audi- 
ence, and the better it is for writing. Skill and improvement in 
speech and in writing, then, go hand in hand. We should, however, 
become aware of the differences between speech and writing. Speech, 
for example, uses voice stress for emphasis, but writing uses changes 
in word order and more exact or more vigorous words for emphasis. 
Although it is difficult to write natural conversation, it adds interest 
and conviction that is often difficult to get, especially when the prob- 
lem is to define an abstract word. Suggested activities: Consider 
Ernest Hemingway’s definition of patriotism in A Farewell to Arms 
(Bantom edition, pp. 136-7), a definition developed almost entirely 
by conversation. Then try using conversation to define an abstract 
word of your own choosing. 

Language notebooks. We ask our students to keep a daily note- 
book on the theory that the way to learn to write is by writing. 
We tell them that almost any kind of language activity that their 
common sense leads to is helpful. We list for them a number of 
general areas of work — things to do in the notebook. All are not 
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equally important; some, as a matter of fact, are merely “finger 
exercises” of the kind a musician uses. The students are to enter 
the date at the top of each page and write, transcribe, list, criticize, 
revise, or do any one of several activities. But all lead to the same 
end: a heightened awareness of what language is and how it operates. 

Beyond the language notebook approach, I emphasized aware- 
ness of the sound of English to teach spelling, punctuation, and va- 
rieties of usage. Following is a summary of the thinking behind the 
techniques used to teach these fundamentals. 

Larneing spelling by sound. I refer here, primarily, ot listening 
to the pronunciation of a word. English spelling deserves the un- 
complimentary remarks made about it, partly because of our system 
of pronunciation. One letter does not always stand for a single 
sound and one sound is not always represented by a single letter. 
As George Bernard Shaw pointed out, the word fish could be spelled 
ghoti, with gh as in touch, o as in women, and ti as in mation. The 
difficulties of English spelling because of sounds may be reduced to 
three: (1) the various spelling of vowel and consonant sounds, (2) 
omitted or added sounds, and (3) silent letters. Careful attention 
to an analysis of these difficulties will help students improve their 
own spelling. Consider the differences between hard and soft c and 
g as an example of the kind of analysis that can be applied to the 
various spellings of vowel and consonant sounds. The letters c and g 
are usually soft before e, ¢, or y; they are hard before a, 0, or u. 
Therefore the word noticeable keeps the e in order that the c remain 
soft. 

Learning punctuation by sound. I refer here, primarily, to listen- 
ing to the pitch of the voice. Students who have trouble with such 
things as sentence fragments must learn about dependent clauses by 
saying the fragment aloud. Intonation, or the pattern of pitch 
changes in the voice, will reveal whether the sentence is complete. 
Generally, the pitch of the voice drops or has a note of finality at 
the end of a normal sentence. The voice does not drop at the com- 
pletion of an improper fragment. Getting this sense of pitch by 
carefully attending to the sound of the voice will help eliminate im- 
proper fragmentary sentences, run-on sentences, and other punctua- 
tion problems where intonation and voice stress are the basic prin- 
ciples of sentence behavior. 

Learning varieties of usage. In practice this means that after 
students learn there are different varieties of English, they must 
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learn to attune their ears in order to distinguish among them. 
They should learn to avoid “he done it” and “to who are you speak- 
ing” because they sound wrong. They should see that it is practical 
for a beginning writer to study his own speech and determine to 
what degree it can be used as a basis for his own writing. “One 
would like to think,” says Bonamy Dobree, “that all of us will come 
to the stage of refusing to write what we would not, indeed could 
not, say.” 

These examples are enough, I trust, to make my point: I believe 
I am teaching important aspects of listening whenever I teach spell- 
ing, punctuation, varieties of usage, matters of style, speech criticism, 
or oral reading. But these activities do not constitute the whole of 
my listening program. It seems to me that whenever I teach most 
of the reading skills I am teaching listening, too, and the difference 
between my approach to listening and that of the traditionalist may 
rest entirely on my attitude toward teaching reading skills. I assume, 
perhaps unjustifiably, that when I teach students to find the main 
ideas of a reading passage they would be able to do the same thing 
with a listening passage. Perhaps the listening traditionalists do not 
make this assumption, and this is why we fail to see eye to eye. 

Someone may ask how I am going to test for the kind of listen- 
ing I have been teaching. The truth is that in traditional terms I 
cannot test listening; the real test will be the quality of my stu- 
dents’ themes and speech during the rest of their lives. How does 
one make an objective appraisal of that? 

In summary: I doubt the value of the traditional type of listen- 
ing training because it elaborates the obvious, overlaps with train- 
ing in reading and, by a process I do not fully understand, sets off 
listening as an entity in itself. I feel that a greater effort should be 
made to relate all aspects of language to one another. It seems to 
me that the foundation of a communication skills course is the inter- 
relatedness of speech, writing, and reading, and that one needs to 
scrutinize this interrelatedness to teach listening properly. 

It is my personal opinion that no matter how deep we bury our 
heads in the sand, we have to face the fact that composition, oral 
and written, is our chief concern. Therefore, we can ill afford time 
and effort which does not contribute directly to this end. Our job, 
then, is not to find out and emphasize the differences among com- 
munication skills; it is to stress their relatedness and to show how 
they all can be used to contribute to an improvement of composition. 











NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


John A. Kouwenhoven in a unique Americanarama published in 
Harper's, July, 1956, nominated the following items as most char- 
acteristically American: the Manhattan skyline, the gridiron town 
plan, the skyscraper, the model-T Ford, jazz, the Constitution, Mark 
Twain’s writing, Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, comic strips, soap 
operas, assembly-line production, and chewing gum. 

We take no violent exception to this listing, but cannot resist the 
temptation to add a footnote to the mention of Mark Twain’s writ- 
ing. The most American quality about Mark Twain was, of course, 
his uninhibited use of language. His contributions to American lexico- 
graphy, for example, are unparalleled among American writers, as is 
evidenced by the number of locutions credited to him in Robert L. 
Ramsay’s Mark Twain Lexicon (1938), the Dictionary of American 
English, and M. M. Mathew’s Dictionary of Americanisms. 

Emerson believed that “we infer the spirit of the nation in great 
measure from the language,” and he looked vainly during his life- 
time for someone who could adequately supply a trustworthy index 
of the American people and their spirit. Mark Twain, of all Amer- 
ican literary men, best supplies what Emerson asked for. No one in 
our day can quite fill his chair as spokesman of the American peo- 
ple and interpreter of their folkways. 

But our language, our chin-music, our exuberant and unleashed 
lingo is still the most American thing about our country. The fol- 
lowing story in the Mark Twain tradition, better reflects us than 
the published speeches of our public emissaries: 

“T remember the indoctrination of a city-bred fellow a number of 
years ago, when he decided that he had his fill of urban life and 
would henceforth make ends meet on a stump-ranch over in Kitsap 
County. He spent the winter pulling stumps; that is, when his balky 
old tractor would run. Then came the day for the first plowing. He 
couldn’t arouse even a backfire. In desperation he appealed to his 
neighbor down the road who knew still less about tractors, but of- 
fered to lend the borry of his mule. ‘Don’t you worry’ said the 
neighbor, ‘this critter will cooperate if you treat him right. Speak 
quiet-like; smother him in kindness; feed him a lump of sugar now 
and then, and you'll get your plowin’ done afore you know it.’ But 
our transplanted city boy had no more luck with the mule than with 
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his obstinate iron-horse. The mule stood there stiff-legged with ears 
laid back, so finally the man hollered for the expert. As the neigh- 
bor came running he passed the wood pile, and when he did, he 
reached out for a sturdy piece of apple wcod, and all in one motion 
cracked the critter right on the noggin. The mule suddenly became 
meek and cooperative. ‘But I thought you said to use kindness,’ our 
city cousin protested. ‘So I did, so I did,’ the mule man replied. 
‘But I must have forgot the preliminaries. First thing you got to 
do is get his attention.’ 





Barriers to effective communication listed as follows by Elmer L. Lindseth, 
president, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., in an effort to clarify some of 
the problems in the field which takes up 60% of an executive’s time: 

Lack of proper climate of confidence and mutual understanding. Many 
executives do not understand perspective or lack of desire. 

Lack of motivation to communicate or lack of desire. 

Failure to realize emotional and psychological nature of communication— 
that frequently it is irrational. 

Failure to listen intelligently, to put oneself in speaker’s place—rather than 
translating his problem into one’s own frame of reference. 

Failure to measure effectiveness of communication. 

Failure to emphasize and encourage its 3-way nature—from top down, 
from bottom up and horizontally through each echelon. 

Failure to use most expeditious channels. 

Failure to apply successful known techniques. 

Failure to take the mystery out of communication. 


Quoted in Personnel Panorama 
(Northwest Personnel Management Ass’n.) 
September, 1956. 





Anyone who has the temerity to speak of “truth” usually finds that he is 
performing verbal dances around the word truth, rather than letting truth 
perform for itself. The truth is as hard to talk about as it is to tell, though 
it is not, I thinks, so hard to find as people say, nor so ready with a dusty 
answer. If there is one. thing certain, the truth will not be caught once and 
for all in a net of words alone, nor does it like to be imprisoned in a theory; 
it is much too fond of its liberty. At the outset of any inquiry into the 
nature of truth, one has, in my opinion, to begin with “facts,” that is, with 
things themselves. 

—WELLER Emeter, “Language and Truth,” 
ETC.,- Winter, 1955-56. 














POSTSCRIPTS AND QUERIES 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION JS PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


One of the least recognized features of any code of parliamentary 
procedure is its inherent flexibility. It is commonly assumed that 
if a business meeting, or a committee meeting, is to be “parlia- 
mentary” it must necessarily follow rigid and highly formal patterns. 
Thus we often hear such complaints as “why can’t we do away with 
parliamentary procedure in our meeting, and just talk things over?” 
Or, as the complaint was recently phrased, why can we not invent a 
new motion, to discuss, and thus provide “a more congenial atmos- 
phere for discussion than is afforded by the standard rules of pro- 
cedure?”’2 

To understand these complaints, and how to meet them, three 
areas of inquiry should be explored: (1) must parliamentary proce- 
dure be rigorously formal if it is to be used at all? (2) does parlia- 
mentary procedure preclude informal discussion in business meet- 
ings? (3) should parliamentary procedure, on an all-or-none basis, 
govern a committee meeting? Careful inquiry will disclose that 
parliamentary procedure itself provides common sense, i. e., negative, 
answers to each of these questions. 

(1) It is a misunderstanding of parliamentary codes to assume 
that they are inflexible always requiring rigidily formal procedure. 
One parliamentarian puts it this way: “Adapt the strictness of your 
procedure to the group’s unity or division on the issue at hand, to its 
size, and to its knowledge on parliamentary law.”2 

In short, when the group is closely knit, small, and unfamiliar 
with parliamentary law, a relatively informal procedure should be 
followed. But as the group moves along a continuum toward sharp 
division, large size, and parliamentary skill, the procedure followed 
should be progressively more formal. The guiding principle of using 
only so much of parliamentary law as the situation requires is in the 
best tradition and has been confirmed by parliamentarians at all 
times. 

1. Frank L. Roberts, “Using Discussion Techniques Under Parliamentary 
Procedure, Journal of Communication, 5(1955), 149-151. 


2. Joseph F. O.Brien, Parliamentary Law for the Layman: Procedure and 
Strategy for Meetings (New York, 1952), p. xvii. 
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(2) It is also a misunderstanding of parliamentary codes to as- 
sume that they make no provision for informal discussion in busi- 
ness meetings. While ordinarily they attach to specific motions or 
resolutions, there are three parliamentary procedures by which a 
group may achieve informal discussion, following the traditional 
problem-solving sequence if it wishes, of any matter which is before 
it: (a) Committee of the Whole, (b) Quasi Committee of the Whole, 
(c) Informal Consideration. While exact details of these three 
motions vary somewhat, their general effect are similar: they re- 
move any restriction upon the number of times a member may 
speak on the same motion on the same day, and they preclude mo- 
tions to limit or close debate, to lay on the table, commit, or post- 
pone, and all privileged motions. Thus they permit a maximum of 
informal discussion, especially suitable for subjects not yet ade- 
quately defined or explored by the group to put into a form for 
definite action. 

(3) Finally, it is a misunderstanding of accepted parliamentary 
practice to assume that committee meetings must follow the same 
formal procedures as would be normal for a large business meeting. 
All parliamentarians commonly distinguish between the two types 
of situations and to the end of encouraging informal procedures in 
committees. This viewpoint may be illustrated by the advice given 
to delegates to the 1956 National Student Congress of Delta Sigma 
Rho: “There is less concern with parliamentary law in . . . commit- 
tee sessions than in the assembly. In fact, there are only four mo- 
tions which can be made in a committee [to adopt, or to reject, a 
resolution, or a part of it, or an amendment; to reconsider; to rise, 
or rise and report]. Frequently even these motions are not neces- 
sary, as the group realizes readily that certain item or sections are 
immediately objectionable or acceptable. As the discussion pro- 
gresses, votes may occasionally be necessary, but the chairman 
should strive continuously for such complete participation that each 
person’s position is clear at each step of the way.’ 

In summary, the burden of these observations is two-fold: first, 
an expression of sympathy and encouragement for those who desire 


3. For detailed descriptions see Henry M. Roberts, Rules of Order, Revised 
(Chicago, 1951), pp. 229-235. 

4. J. Garber Drushal, Delta Sigma Rho Guide on Student Congress Pro- 
cedure (Wooster, Ohio, 1956), p. 2. 
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more informal discussion in business and committee meetings; and 
second, a reminder that accepted parliamentary codes already have 
built into them adequate mechanisms for achieving informal discus- 


sion. 
J. Jerrery AUER 


Chairman, Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Virginia ; 





Here are some revealing figures the Royal Bank of Canada sent to its 
clients on the matter of spare time: 


There are 365 days in a year, or 8,760 hours 
Deduct 
8 hours daily for sleep 2,920 hours 
40 hours weekly for work for 49 weeks 
(3 weeks’ allowance for vacation and holidays) 1,960 
2 hours daily for travel to and from work 490 
3 hours daily for meals 1,095 
1 hour daily for dressing and undressing 365 
Total 
HOURS LEFT TO DO WITH AS YOU PLEASE: 1,930 


If you set aside a mere hour a day for study, you'll lose only 365 of these 
spare-time hours in the course of a year. 
—Supervisory Management, September, 1956. 





Free study guides for current outstanding motion pictures—Moby Dick, 
The King and I, and War and Peace—may be secured by any teacher. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Marjorie G. Dawson, Editor, Joint Estimates of Current Enter- 
tainment Films, 28 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





CORRECTION: In Robert L. Wright’s “Linguistics and the Preparation of 
the High School English Teacher,” Autumn Issue, p. 123, line 27, “English 
Teachers Who Are as Linguistic Jukes and Semantic Kallikakas” should read, 
“_.. Who Are Not Linguistic Jukes. . . .” 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Beeman N. Phillips and Louis A. D’Amico, “Effects of Cooperation and 
Competition on the cohesiveness of Small Face-to-Face Groups,” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 47 (February 1956), 65-70. 

This is a study of the effects of cooperation and competition on group 
cohesiveness. The hypothesis was: “The cohesiveness of a small face-to-face 
group will increase under cooperative conditions and decrease under competi- 
tive conditions.” 

The groups used were fourth grade children. The study revealed that the 
groups working under cooperative conditions in the experiment increased in 
cohesiveness, but that the groups that worked under competitive conditions did 
not necessarily decrease in cohesiveness. Of the four groups working com- 
petitively, one increased, one decreased, and the other two did not change. 
Examination of the data for the competitive groups revealed that the rewards 
(for the tasks performed in the experiment) were evenly distributed in the 
competitive groups that either gained or did not lose cohesiveness. “This 
suggested the hypothesis that the effect of competition on group cohesiveness 
is dependent on the effect that competition has on the distribution of the 
groups rewards. If competition results in more or less uniform distribution of 
the group’s rewards the effect of competition on the group’s cohesiveness may 
be similar to the effect that cooperation would have on the group’s cohesive- 
ness. But on the other hand, if one or two members receive most of the 
group’s rewards the effect of competition may be to decrease the group’s 
cohesiveness.” 





John Starkweather, “Content—Free Speech as a Source of Information 
About the Speaker,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (May 
1956), 394-402. 

This is a study of judgments of verbal and vocal aspects of speech. The 
verbal component being the pattern of sounds which makes up words and 
phrases, the content of speech. The vocal components are those characteristics 
that may be called voice quality. 

Judgments were made of normal speech, content-free speech (produced by 
filtering out certain frequencies and thus making the speech unintelligible, but 
preserving vocal characteristics), and content only samples (typescripts). Three 
groups of subjects were used, one group with high blood pressure and high 
HPS (hypertensive personality syndrome) scores, another with high blood 
pressure and low HPS scores, and another with low blood pressure and low 
HPS scores. It was hypothesized that these groups could be distinguished by 
personality differences revealed in speech. 

“When the combined judgment of 25 judges was used as a measure, sig- 
nificant differences were found between groups for ‘aggressive’ judgments of 
both content-free and normal information speech samples . . . Judgments of 
content-free information were related to both the blood-pressure measure and 
the personality measure associated with high blood pressure. Judgments of 
normal information were related only to the personality measure. 

“The finding of greater relative usefulness cf content-free speech is evidence 
for the importance of the vocal aspect of speech regarding the personality of 
the speaker.” 
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Wilson L. Taylor, “Recent developments in the Use of ‘Cloze Procedure,’” 
Journalism Quarterly, 33 (Winter 1956), 42-48, 99. 

The “cloze procedure” which was introduced in 1953 as a better technique 
for testing readability, appears now, after further experimentation, to “possess 
a very large number of potential research uses, both practical and theoretical.” 

In using the close procedure to contrast readability levels the passages 
are mutilated by using a mechanical system to delete the same number of 
words from each, either randomly, or counted out, such as every fifth word. 
Deleting every fifth word has proved to be a very satisfactory method. A 
passage with fifty such deletions has been found to provide a stable score of 
difficulty. The two passages with the missing words replaced by blocks of equal 
length are given to the subjects who then are asked to “close the gaps” by 
filling in the missing words. For each correct guess the reader scores one point. 
The cloze score is simply the total number of n:issing words guessed correctly. 
The scores of the individual subjects are added tcgether and the total close 
score of the group is given to the passage. The passage that gets the highest 
score is considered the most readable. 

A paragraph from the article suggests some of the recent developments. 
“Accrued experimental evidence indicates, for example, that the method can be 
applied to auditory as well as visual communication, to other languages than 
English, and to the qualification of many different kinds of variables in the 
communication process. The technique appears to be an effective gauge of 
‘individual differences’ in the comprehension of readers, and of success in 
learning, general intelligence, and specific technical knowledge.” 





An Experimentai Investigation of Methods of Measuring Diction. Heinberg, 
P., Unpub. Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1956. 

In an attempt to provide more knowledge of what diction or word usage 
is related to, how it may objectively be evaluated and how a speaker’s diction 
may be improved a criterion consisting of the means of judges’ ratings of dic- 
tion as revealed by subjects speech samples were correlated with these subjects’ 
scores on several types of verbal tests. The verbal tests used were two standard 
vocabulary type tests (Educational Testing Service’s Verbal Knowldge Tests 
V-4 and V-5), two word fluency tests (Educational testing Service’s Word 
Fluency Tests W-1 and W-2) and three tests of synonym differentiation de- 
vised and refined for this experiment. The synonym differentiation tests in- 
volved items which required a testee to select the appropriate words from among 
three synonyms which best completed each statement or definition provided. The 
process of synonym differentiation was assumed to be related to diction (word 
usage) on the basis of the assumption that this process is one of recognizing 
the limit of the applicability of words to objects and events rather than, as 
in the usual vocabulary tests, one of recognizing the general locus or center of 
applicability of words. Ninety-one non-speech-defective freshman students at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College were used as experimental subjects. Each subject 
gave a three-minute speech on the topic, “Why I Feel I Need A College Educa- 
tion.” The first two minutes of each speech was recorded and transcribed with 
necessary punctuation provided. Nine speech faculty members and ten English 
faculty members of this institution rated each sample for the quality of diction 
(word usage) displayed. A nine-point scale was used on which the extremes 
represented the best and worst of the samples judged. The correlation between 
speech and English judges was sufficiently high (.934) to justify using the means 
ot the nineteen judges’ ratings as the experiment’s criterion. The two verbal 
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tests which correlated highest with this criterion were Verbal Knowledge Test 
V-4 (519) and Synonym Differentiation Test A (.518). The two tests com- 
bined produced a multiple correlation with the criterion of 553. The inclusion 
of zdditional tests failed to increase this correlation appreciably. Although 
these correlations are not sufficiently high to warrant an assumption that the 
factors of verbal knowledge and synonym differentiation are, when measured, 
measuring diction entirely, they are sufficiently high to indicate that increased 
skill in these abilities tends to produce better diction. Suggested revisions of 
items in Test A are provided for use of this test in the classroom and for 
future experimental investigation. 





Glen D. Mellinger, “Interpersonal Trust as a Factor in Communication,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (May 1956), 304-309. 

This study explores the “proposition that an individual is likely to distort 
his own attitudes in communicating them to people he distrusts.” Distrust is 
here defined as the feeling that another individual’s motives are not always 
what he says they are, that he is not sincere, or has ulterior motives. A 
person distrusted in this sense is likely to be regarded as a potential threat, 
especially in an organization where there is much interdependence. Attitudes 
toward such a person may therefore be tinged with anxiety, depending upon 
his position in the organization. “To the extent that this is so, a primary goal 
of communication with a distrusted person becomes the reduction of one’s own 
anxiety, rather than the accurate transmission of ideas.” 

Specifically, the hypothesis of the study is that “a communicator, B, who 
lacks trust in the recipient of his communications, A, tends to be motivated to 
conceal his own attitudes about an issue, X, in communicating with A.” Data 
from the study support the hypothesis. 

“In addition, two factors are noted which may influence the extent to 
which distrust imposes a barrier to accurate communication. These are: A’s 
status relative to B’s, and the nature of the issue.” 





R. M. Maloney, “Group Learning Through Group Discussion: A Group 
Discussion Implementation Analysis,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 43 
(February, 1956), 3-9. 

This study sought to discover whether learning, and certain other variables 
(discussion content, verbal and behavioral participation, group geometry, 
sociometry) would be facilitated more in a learning group in which the leader 
followed a precise method of implementing discussion than in a group in which 
a precise method was lacking. The results indicated that in the implementation 
group, learning. as measured by an achievement test, was not improved, but 
only not impeded. The discussion content revealed that learning was facilitated 
as indicated by a consistent rise is topic centered statements. Verbal and be- 
havioral participation was increased, the former a great deal; group cohesive- 
ness and unity were increased. In the non-method group cohesion decreased. 
No significant difference in number of problems stated was noted between the 
groups. —T.R.N. 














REVIEWS 


DEVELOPING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR SUPERVISORS. By Thomas O. Gilson. 
New York: American Management Association, 1955; pp. 104. Paper bound. 
This report sponsored by the Supervisory Development Service is designed 

to help executives increase the effectiveness of their front-line supervisors by 
bringing together current information on standards of performance, company 
experiences in developing them, and their value in appraising the performance 
of individual supervisors. This report is the first of a series of investigations 
sponsored twice a year by the Supervisory Development Service and is avail- 
able by subscription to the entire service. 

The report covers the history and uses of performance standards, issues and 
problems involved, an explanation of a survey on which the findings were 
based, and directions for the establishment of supervisory performance stand- 
ards. The directions are stated in clear-cut concise terms which leave no doubt 
in one’s mind as to the proposed method of procedure. The report includes 
sample questionnaire used for the study, examples of standards used by spe- 
cific industrial firms and government agencies, and a complete bibliography of 
references. 

The brochure should prove a valuable aid to administrators who face the 
problem of finding adequate means of measuring the highly subjective factors 
of inter-personal relationships. The address of the American Management As- 
sociation is: 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, New York. 

—C. M. B. 


PREFACE TO EMPATHY. By David A. Stewart. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1956; 155 pp. $3.75. 

The author is convinced that empathy is the most important creative act 
in the life of human beings who aspire to be persons. In this book, he 
demonstrates that in this act ethics, esthetics, and dynamic psychology are 
synthesized. “We pass from imitative behavior to a new phase of experience 
when in the very act of repeating the process, for example, of making a 
friend, we invest the relationship not only with feelings of the past, but with 
the wisdom of the present . . . The process ‘making a friend’ would be mean- 
ingless without the creative act required by a genuine interpersonal relation.” 
The author believes that personal awareness is evident in the recognition of 
recurring universal patterns of behavior; that empathy (like any form of art) 
has re-identified deliberately after a period of detachment; and that the 
emphatic process purges the raw emotions of their excessive self concern. 
Pity becomes goodwill; hate becomes respect; and fear becomes humility. 

This attempt to describe empathy as a creative act is not intended to 
explain the techniques or criteria of art, nor to enable anyone to learn how 
to appreciate art. The author simply stresses the creative role in empathy, 
using illustrations in art, above all in the art of living, the art of being 
personal. In this sense, it is more in the nature of an outline of the psy- 
chology of art than of anything else. —C. M. B. 
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PRACTICAL PROSE STUDIES. By Robert O. Bowen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc., 1956; pp. 355. $3.75. 

Unlike many collections of prose readings, this anthology contains only 
contemporary American prose and focuses entirely on the problems practical 
to college freshmen. The arrangement of essays, grouped in chapters which 
reflect various points of view which the writer takes toward his material, is 
refreshingly original. 

Although the book progresses from simple to complex material, most of 
the essays are more thought-provoking than many assigned for freshmen 
reading. A unique feature is the example of poor writing which is presented 
with the idea that a student should recognize badness in writing. 

The questions which force the student to analyze language choice and 
composition are especially helpful. They are so well-constructed that any 
reader desirous of improving his composition would benefit from them. 
Although many college teachers prefer to draw reactions from students before 
giving them any critical analysis, the author’s commentaries are well-written. 

Teachers will find this anthology admirably designed for a semantics or 
language approach to courses of English composition or communication skills. 

—M.W. 


THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF MOTIVES. By James Olds. Glencoe, Illinois: 

The Free Press, 1956; pp. 277. $5.00. 

An ample illustration of the truism that good ideas do not automatically 
make good communication is provided by this volume. The writing tends, 
generally, to be somewhat turgid, jargonistic, and at times confusing; the 
printing is not much better. 

The basic ideas here presented, however, are intriguing and challenging. 
Olds, who is associated with McGill University, has attempted to bridge the 
gap between the neurologically oriented concepts of Hebb and the formalized 
behavioral theories of Hull and, to a lesser degree, Tolman. 

The book is divided into four chapters, each with its unique contribution. 
The first of these provides an excellent summary of the findings of S-R-type 
experiments and comes to some interesting and useful generalizations about 
stimulus and response relationships, despite the somewhat limited scope of the 
experimental findings utilized. And once one gets used to Olds’ notations (e.g., 
“SN-R1-Sr-R2-SR”, etc.) the basic concepts fall into place and form the 
basis for a fairly general and fruitful theory. 

Olds does not stop here, however; in the second section, he “goes inside” 
and reformulates Hull’s formal systems into terms which are basically Hebbian, 
the “cell assembly” being the fundamental unit. His conceptualization of this 
into four definitions and thirteen postulates is a formalistic attempt of con- 
siderable import. 

The last two sectiorts go beyond most of Olds’ predecessors and postulate 
some of the conditions necessary for the neural basis of S-R as well as the 
factors in motivation for what he terms “object systems” and “temporal 
systems.” Though some of his concepts are a bit too vague (e., “intrinsic 
motivation”) for immediate practical work, the basic concepts and theories 
presented here are worth careful study. This book is not “the last word” 
nor is it intended to be; but it is certainly a “must” for anyone interested in 
the psychological problems of communication. 

—D. D. D. 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH IN ITS CULTURAL SETTING. By Donald J. Lloyd and Harry 
R. Warfel. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956; pp. 552. 


For anyone interested in language study, this is an exciting book. Modern 
linguistic knowledge that has heretofore been almost wholly in the possession 
of the experts has here been brought to the view of any reasonably intelligent 
reader. The job the authors have done urgently needed doing. That it should 
have been done at all would be gratifying; that it should be done with such 
lightness and grace is a kind of miracle. _ 

The authors’ aims are twofold: a theoretical understanding of how the 
English language works and an application of this understanding to the prob- 
lems we face in reading and writing. It is in fulfilling the latter of these two 
aims that the book makes a really significant contribution to language study. 
Little that the authors have to say about historical background of the language, 
for example, or phonemic varieties, or patterns of statement is in any way 
new (their aim in such matters is, as they point out, only a “translation of 
the jargon of the specialists into standard written English”); what is new is 
their attempt to show how a structural approach to language study can be 
used to accomplish mastery in reading and writing. The pages which make 
this bridge from theory to practice (mainly in “Part Five: How We Write” 
and in “Part Six: The Arts of Reading and Writing”) are so rich in both 
useful information and provocative suggestion that one hopes the book’s 
readers will not be put off before they reach them by the charts, diagrams, 
and tables with which its mid-section is packed. 

So hopeful, indeed, is the book’s practical aspect that one wishes its appli- 
cation exercises had been greatly increased. Good as the few practice-suggestions 
are, they do not add up to a useable program for either the classroom or 
private study. A companion volume of readings and exercises is needed. If 
such a book is undertaken by these same authors, it should be excellent. 

—T. B. STRANDNESS 
Michigan State University 


THE STAFF ROLE IN MANAGEMENT. By Robert C. Sampson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1955; pp. 226. 


The author of this little book for industrial managers makes maximum 
use of the principles of effective communication as expressed by eminent 
writers and thinkers in the fields of semantics, group dynamics, public rela- 
tions, and management. The book is sound in every respect and so well 
documented as to approximate a dissertation on the subject of industrial 
personnel relations. It contains a bibliography of 64 items. Exploiting his 
wide background of experience in private industry, government, and educa- 
tion, the author attacks the problems of staff technicians whose “specialized 
outlook and lack of understanding of management problems show clearly that 
for many of them their techniques have become ends instead of means.” Mr. 
Sampson believes that a staff man “must get past shadow-boxing relationships 
to a frank and confidential discussion of the views of line managers views and 
feelings.” He emphasizes the importance of limited goals, good rapport, tol- 
erance and balance, and on the job training in attempts to unify the various 
echelons of an organization. The orientation of the author is ever flexible and 
dynamic, not dogmatic and arbitrary. —C. M. B. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by B. A. Farrell. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. $2.75. 

This little book (66 pages) contains six short talks broadcast on BBC’s 
Third Program in 1954. They provide a quick summary of some fairly recent 
developments in each of six fields of research. There is no brilliant writing 
here, but there is style, competent and thoroughly readable. It may be argued 
that clarity has sometimes been achieved by simply ignoring certain areas of 
great complexity, but it should be remembered that the talks are aimed at the 
intelligent non-psychologist and not at the professional researcher. Personally, 
I was sufficiently interested by it to read the whole book at a sitting. 

There is a list of references and, in some cases, suggested further readings 
at the end of each talk. 

In the first, A. J. Watson discusses the effect of experience on perception. 
This is principally a critique of experimental attempts to prove and disprove 
the Gestalt theory of perception and succeeds in presenting a very clear 
picture of that point of view. 

The second talk, by Harry King, reviews some recent research on adult 
learning which has considerable significance for communication researchers. 
We have all read some of these experiments, but there are surprises here. As 
an example, I for one was surprised to learn of a Dr. Gomulicki at Oxford who 
had done some research in listening comprehension and retention, though that 
is not what he calls it. There is a fine review of research on error persistence. 

The talk on “Motivation” by J. A. Deutsch is concerned mostly with 
animal experiments. This talk is itself an ingenious bit of communication, and 
is done with just about the right amounts of caution and speculation about 
the results. 

The editor gave the fourth talk which is on experimental attempts to con- 
firm or deny the hypothesis of psychoanalysis. 

Michael Argyle summarizes and discusses some studies in group process. 
Most of these were done here in the U. S., but he indicates that the British 
have begun to take an interest in this field. 

Finally, R. C. Oldfield speculates on the future of experimental psychology 
and asks some intriguing questions. 

Little books like this, in unprepossessing bindings and lacking the benefit 
of much advertising, are apt to be overlooked. This one well deserves a 
couple hours of your time. —F. C. 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1955; pp. 318. $6.00. 

This book is a collection of essays in several fields of thought in which 
Americans have made significant contributions. The book is divided into three 
major parts: Fields and Problems of American Philosophy (including philoso- 
phy of science, axiology, aesthetics, ethics, semantics, logic, metaphysics, and 
philosophy of religion), Sources and Choices of Philosophy (including tran- 
scendentalism, idealism, Thomism, personalism, pragmatism, humanism, logical 
positivism, realism, naturalism, Oriental philosophy in America), and American 
Thinkers (including such names as Paine, Emerson, Thoreau, James, Dewey, 
Santayana, and F. D. Roosevelt. A final section of the book suggests some 
prospects for American Philosophy. The section on “Semantics: The Problem 
of Meaning” by Anatol Rapoport should be of special interest to students of 
communication. The book as a whole furnishes a handy, practical guide to 
various directions in American thought, written by scholars who have become 
well-known for their significant contributions in these fields of specialty. 
—C. M. B. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESSES: 1740-1952. Edited by A. Craig Baird. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956; pp. 301. $4.50. 

Professor Baird begins this speech anthology with Jonathan Edwards’ 
address to a rural congregation at Enfield, Connecticut, on July 8, 1741, and 
concludes with Adlai Stevenson’s acceptance speech delivered in Chicago at 
three o’clock on the morning of Saturday, July 26, 1952. Interestingly sand- 
wiched in between are thirty-six outstanding addresses delivered in the past 
two centuries by twenty-four representative speakers including presidents, 
politicians, popular lecturers, lawyers, teachers, congressmen, preachers, a labor 
leader, a journalist and orators of special occasions. 

Some students of Americana will be disappointed at the absence of par- 
ticular names and specific speeches; all must, however, accept the principles 
of selection carefully detailed by the editor who denies that his list includes 
the best of many hundreds of meaningful speeches. Professor Baird’s special 
objective was to include a valid cross section of the leading figures and their 
speaking as placed against the significant background of diverse regional, 
economic, racial, political, religious and educational factors that must be evalu- 
ated if one seeks to analyze the complete public speaking record. 

Those users of this anthology, and there will be many, who have a related 
historical interest, will find the editor’s historical division helpful. The preface 
identifies the first period from 1740 to 1789, the second—1790 to 1865, the 
third—1865 to 1898, and the fourth as including the twentieth century. 

Professor Baird’s vast experience in editing volumes of representative 
American oratory has been used efficently in many areas of preparation for 
this particular edition. The speech analysist, conscious of the difficulties of 
securing an adequate and complete text, will find the editor’s suggestions 
concerning possible modifications stimulating. 

A detailed examination of the volume suggests the conclusion that organi- 
zation is both cogent and helpful. The editorial introduction of each speech 
identifies pertinent biographical facts and considers occasion and audience with 
some apt insight into immediate and postponed effects of the speech. The 
index can help the reader who has special interest in the cross reference of 
ideas, delivery and related rhetorical concepts. Baird’s fourteen page intro- 
duction effectively accomplishes his aim to outline the methods of systematic 
analysis of speeches. Much valuable information both for the professional 
and amateur is presented in answer to basically simple questions: Why Study 
Speeches? How ‘fo Study Speeches? 

Consistent wih his editing practices, Professor Baird has generally ignored 
a cvitical analysi: of the speech. Instead a reader is motivated sufficiently 
SO thai uc ivels impelled to probe fully into the necessary background which 
will disclose suca factors as speaker, audience and occasion. Having undertaken 
this research the critic is more realistically in the position of contributing 
independent evaluation of ideas, structure and language of a specific speech. 

This most usable compilation of significant American speeches should 
be of both interest and help to all students of history, public address and 
the broad area of communication. Having reached a better understanding of 
earlier ideas and speaking, a reader can more effectively understand the tradi- 
tions and moods that have shaped national history in the past. With this in- 
creased understanding, a more cogent analysis can be attempted of contemporary 
events and communication involving these events. 

American Public Addresses should be placed on your list of books to be 
purchased for the personal library. —A. L. THuRMAN, Jr. 
Michigan State University 
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DICTIONARY OF LiNGuIsTics. By Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1954; pp. 237. $6.00. 

DICTIONARY OF NEW worDS. By Mary Reifer. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955; pp. 234. $6.00. 

The Dictionary of Linguistics is meant to be “a handy reference for students 
and workers in the allied fields of grammar and language study, philology and 
historical linguistics, phonetics, phonemics and structural linguistics.” It con- 
tains grammatical and linguistic terms and “the names, affiliations, and very 
brief descriptions of the major languages and dialects.” 

Strangely, no phonetic or phonemic symbols appear anywhere except in the 
usual reprint of the IPA chart. A few would have been useful to illustrate 
points which are otherwise vague, or to give pronunciations. In a few language 
descriptions, some phonetic or phonemic data are given. Thus, some phonetic 
description is attempted for Basque, but none for Xosa or the other Bantu 
languages, which are certainly at least as interesting phonetically. (By the 
way, even the New International takes a stab at the pronunciation of Xosa, 
despite that Bantu click. Yet, here, where one might certainly expect it, pro- 
nunciation is entirely neglected.) 

Examples would have helped immeasurably in many places, and would 
have taken little space. E.g., the definition of metathesis is sufficient if you 
already know what it means, but would be clearer to the student if an exam- 
ple were given, and one would certainly help on syllepsis. 

There are some surprising omissions, such as breath group, some debatable 
points, such as whether a click is produced by an “inspiration” of air, or 
whether a phone should be called a “rudimentary vocal sound,” or whether 
syllable is adequately defined as “A group of phonemes . . . which represents 
a complete articulation or complex of articulations, constituting a unit of 
word-formation.” And there are what seem to me to be out-and-out errors. 
I cannot agree that semasiology is an exact equivalent of semantics, that the 
IPA is the only phonetic alphabet (particularly in a dictionary of linguistics!), 
or that stress is “Defined in laboratory phonetics as the result of a greater 
amplitude of sound-waves.” 

The book probably serves some useful purposes, but I hesitate to place 
much confidence in other definitions when I read that a phoneme is “A single 
speech-sound or a group of similar or related speech-sounds which function 
analogously in a given language and are usually represented in writing by the 
same letter (with or without diacritic marks to indicate the differences). . . .” 

The Dictionary of New Words leaves a different impression. This is a book 
you can browse through and, meeting those words you know well, find satisfy- 
ing definitions which establish some confidence in those you must take on faith. 
Again, though, you may be disappointed not to find any pronunciations. 

The compiler seems to have reached into all fields. Recent Air Force and 
other military coinages are defined with solid clarity, new chemicals and in- 
ventions are identified (some by tradenames or copyrighted neologisms), new 
slang translated, and some new meanings for old words recorded. Miss Reifer 
seems at least as much at home with linguistics as Mssrs Pei and Gaynor, 
and her definition of phoneme, to make a convenient comparison, is easily the 
more acceptable of the two: “A single speech-sound or bundle of sound fea- 
tures which are relevant, and distinctive, to determine meaning.” This would 
have been greatly improved by a cross-reference to her quite adequate defini- 
tion of irrelevant, but I guess you can’t have everything. 
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There are some errors here, too. For example, cybernetics is not “The 
study of the human brain as compared to electronic computing machines. . . .” 
At least, I never saw it used that way except in Eric Partridge’s introduction 
to this book. 

Summing up, I would recommend the Dictionary of Linguistics only to a 
well-schooled linguist who would use it with caution. The Dictionary of New 
Words on the other hand, despite some shortcomings, will be a practical refer- 
ence and provide interesting browsing for anyone who loves or works with 
words. —F. C. 


BEING AND NOTHINGNESS ; AN ESSAY ON PHENOMENOLOGICAL ONTOLOGY. By Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Tr. and intro. by Hazel E. Barnes. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956; pp. 638. $10.00. 

Though the editors of Time persist in scoffing at French intellection in gen- 
eral and existentialism in particular, most thinking men have begun in the 
last ten years to give serious attention to the work of Jean-Paul Sartre. We 
may not find particular comfort in Sartre’s notion that human existence is 
“contingent, gratuitous, unjustifiable” or that it is “absurd in the sense that 
there is no reason for it, no outside purpose to give it meaning, no direction,” 
yet to deny Sartre as a potent force in twentieth century thought would be 
to play the ostrich. Hence no excuse need be sought for the first English trans- 
lation of Being and Nothingness, Sartre’s most complete attempt to erect a 
carefully structured philosophical system. 

The translator, Hazel E. Barnes of the University of Colorado, though not 
a completely sympathetic student of existentialist philosophy, has rendered the 
text faithfully and perceptively. Too, her “Key to Special Terminology,” which 
might well have been extended, and her thirty-six page “Translator’s Introduc- 
tion” demonstrate a thorough acquaintance with her subject. The latter has a 
twofold aim: (1) to consider Sartre’s early works, the foundation upon which 
Being and Nothingness is constructed; (2) to discuss the crucial problems and 
issues of Being and Nothingness in order to make a possible interpretation 
of Sartre’s central positions. In both areas she succeeds, though the reader 
experiences considerable difficulty with her knotty constructions. (For example, 
“Consciousness of an object is consciousness of being consciousness of an 
object.”’) 

The work itself contains a good deal which is relevant for the communi- 
cationist. Does not any attempt to plumb the depths—or heights—of man’s 
being? It is, however, an exceedingly difficult book to read and one which 
requires hours of intensive study followed by hours of high-voltage cogitation 
in order to be understood. Particularly rewarding and worth the effort ex- 
pended is the first chapter of part four, “Being and Doing: Freedom.” The 
communicationist and linguist will find in this chapter suggestions concerning 
the impact of Sartre’s philosophy upon language. The supreme importance of 
the Being-for-itself, that consciousness which alone can give form and being 
to the Other, throws the communication process into a revolutionary light. 
For all verbal exchanges must be interpreted in terms of the Being-for-itself, 
which not only imposes its unique meaning upon any given statement, but 
also upon the response of the Other to that statement. Both sender and receiver 
are one. 

The reviewer applauds the diligent work of the translator and the courage 
of the publisher for making available in English this important philosophical 
document. —Cuartes H. Kecer 

Idaho State College 








